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I. LINGUISTIC THEORY AND 
BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL EDUCATION 



Timotfiy F. Regan 
McManis Assoaiates, Inc* 



The bilingual/hicultural tducation programs divelopid in various communities 
around the United States - and in sevtral of the AIDP two-year institutions - are sup- 
ported by both precedence and by linguiitic theory. In the past decade the demand for 
bi lingual/bicultural education has been increasing in most parts of the world. In coun- 
tries other than the United States where the official language hai already attained inter 
notional status, a changing climate, reflecting increaied icceptance of other cultures, has 
made it possible to establish ^honls, with official approval, to teach another language. 

Linguistics has taught us that there are commonalltiei in my language teaching situ- 
ation; perhaps thei e are more of them In the bilingual/bicultural education ^tting. We 
know, for instance, that language is a uniquely human tooL It Is a form of social behavior 
baiic to all groups, and is supportive of the group or culture of which it is a part. In ad- 
dition, language is arbitrary, based on symbols and convertions, and is an acquired form 
of hunnan behavior. It is a \/ehicle of human thought and eKpariance, used to transfer an 
idiia from one person to another and to transmit heritage and culture from one genera- 
tion to another. 

Bilingual educators have realized that to meet the challenga of our modern societv, 
ediication must not Just keep up with the times; it must be in the vanguard, leading the 
way for institutions to respond more fully to individuai and community needs. While 
retaining the best from those instructional methods with which the institutions have ex^ 
P^rienced success (i,e,, individualiied instruction, peer tutors, language laboratories, etc), 
iiistitutions should be able to incorporate contributions from the field of linguistics. 

The linguistic proce^ in the bilingual/bicultural education program, as perceived 
by AIDP institutions, represents an intensified Integration of language skills. As repre- 
sentad below, this process is much like a computer; It receives an input, analyzes it, and 
produces an output. ■ 

Linguistics has made a significant contribution to bilingual/bicultural education by 
systematizing the study of language and the language acquisition proce^. It is still too 
early to a^ss the impact of the use of linguistics in such programs; hov\^ver, it can be 
Inferred from their success In other language teaching situations that the application of 
ImguistiG theory in tiie devilopment of bilingual/bicultural education programs will also 
be succe^ful. 



* Adapted from: Linguistics md fts Rehrionship to Imgusie Arts, Office of the Superintendent 
of Public InstruGtion, Springfield, Illinois, 
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The bilingual/bicultMrnl teaching situation is a complicated one, mincing culturally 
knowledgeabli students who are verbally bil ingual (but do not know the structure or 
cannot rtad the languagie) with students whorwd, v/rite and speak the language (but 
who do not know the culture), Ab students diffar, so must the teaching methods or 
techniques used differ. Every student has a personal mode of learning, especially in 
a highly charged, biSlngunl/bicultijral setting. The instructor must not only consider 
modern theories of learning, but rriLJit also develop vwlthin the student a linguistic under- 
standing of the total liinguap concept, provide ^pport and reinforcement, and present 
the elements of the culture in a dasirible; logicaU and orderly mannen In this way, the 
student will see the logic mdi value and vvill bgcome re^onsible for his own learning. 

Linguistic theory provided the biilngiial/blculturai teacher with a number of 
useful ways to clai$ify levels of usa^. Good language usage has been de^ribed as: 

, . . that form of $p©egh iwhich li appropriaM to the purpoie of the spaaker* true to the lan- 
guage as It Is, end eonfifaftabls to th€ speaker and liitener. It is the product of curtDm, 
neithar cramped by rulii^ nor fre^d from all restralrit; it is never fixed, but changes with 
the organic life of tN lurigyige. 

Others, like Albert Marckwardt (see "Levels of Usage" in Hexagon: Linguistics for Teach- 
ers), have stated that in^^ad of setting up a single, correct standardl or level of appropriate 
ness for all occasions^ usii0ii is dependant upon style, functional variety^ and dialect It 
is this distinction, drawn by many bilingijal/biQultural education programs, that serves 
as the single strongest support of the program. It allows for a diversity of pronuncia- 
tions and skills in the ^arly stages, moving gradually toward an increase in those skills 
with constant reinforcefnent by the tocher, peertutors, and the cultural setting, as the 
individual goes through $ mrm of developniental and sequential steps in acquiring and 
modifying his pattern of spoken language. 



A step graph, adapted from one produced by William Libov^ is ihown below! 
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' National Council of Ttachsgfiof English, 4« Experience Cunimlutn in Engfish, New York: Apple- 
ton, 1935. 

' William Labov, \n SoM J>i«kct$ mi Uingmge Lmming, Champaign, Illinois, 1964. 
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A series of principles and techniques hQve evolved in bilingual/blcultiiral programs 
tihat appear to be most effective: 



w In Spanish (md in English or&l d&ya/opment pmc&dm reading and 
writing. 

■ 77?^ vocabulary and sentence ntrucwre prBmntBd should, a$ much m 
possibiB, rBvolve Bround the studenU' experimces. 

• Culture can b& built in early into some of the basic sentence patterns. 

• Use of cultural rolB-modmlB and pmer^tuton is Bncouraged, 

• Vocabulary should be introduced Inductively, with the studBut dl^ov&r^ 
ing the relBtionship between the word and the speech sound used to 
d&scrlbe a familiar obfBCt 

m Build confidence in the student by increasing rapidly his ability to moye 
back and forth from the oral to the mitten language and from the mitten 
page to an accurate verbalmtlon, 

m For culture to be introduc&d in a more formal manner, the re&dfngsMlfl 
of interpreting both connotatlve and denomtive meaning must be dewi^ 
oped. 

« Emphasis must be p/aced on deye/oplng the student's ability to thfnk In 
the total language concept 

For bilingual/biaultural programs to succeed in the two-year collage sarting, edu- 
cators must be Wire of the llngui^ic theories pre^nted and some of the e^camplarv 
projects being conducted around the Unit^ States, In this manner, they will ba able to 
adapt and adopt some of the more iucce^ful practice! in establishing their ov/n programs. 



I - 3 

1€ 



SECTION II 

AN OPERAriOMAL MODEL FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Gllbertcde lot Santos 
El Paso Coinniunit/ Coll^ 
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II. AN OPERATIONAL MODEL FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
GtlLerto do los Santoi 



I UNTRODUCTION 

NATiONAL ANP STATE PER SPECTIVES 

Historiaally, southwfstern public educational inrtitutions Aavf not responded to 
culturally different students. Schools persist in judging all students by conventional starv 
dardi while ignoring real differences. Typically, non-tradltlonal students enter school at 
*j disadvantage and. Just as typicilly, leave In much the same fashion. Current statistical 
data indicate that of any single ethnic group (with the exception of Native Americans), 
the Spanish-speaking group has the lowest educational levels the highest dropout rate 
and the lowest proportionate percentage enrolled In institutions of higher 
education J 

Roluctance on the part of the Spanish-speaking to abandon their cultural and lin^ 
gijistic heritage and the inability of others to achieve an understanding of their culture 
and language accounts, in part, for le^ than adequate participation by the Spanish^spiak- 
ing in programs available to serve them. - In Texas, by the eighth grade nearly threa-fourths 
of the Mexican^Americans are reading below their grade leveL By the 12th grade, almost 
half of those who started first grade (47%) have dropped out Blacks have fared only 
ilightly better.^ The Coleman, Newman, and Jencks Reports dramatically illurtrate on 
a national scope the failure of traditional educational approaches to successfully reach 
disfranchised minoritiei. 



11. THE NEED FOR BILINGUAL/ 

BICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 

COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Over 1,100 community and Junior colleges are currently enrolling students in the 
United States. These colleges serve approximately 3,500.000 students from different 
ethnic groups and income levels, Almost 50% of the students enrolled in two-year ool^ 
leges are pursuing technical, vocational, or occupational programs with the others pur^ 
suing a baccalaureate degree or some other personal goal. In Arizona, California, Texas, 
Mew K/leKico, and Colorado, where the proportion of the population is about 20% Span* 
ish speaking, there are about 210 two-year colleges. A^1972 report by the College En- 
trance EKamination Board in Austin, Texas indicated that 17% of the students enrolled 
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in two-yiar Golleges have a Spari^ lurrtami. This ajrvty was nriade in louthv^itern 
cities with a population of rnone than SO^MO Chicanos. While tfils fi^ra might appear 
high, other studte Indicate tliat 76% of all Mexican-Amarieani attend infl pos^eindarv 
aducation are enrolled in eommunity collies. Other «atis also rvort a slgnlf leant mm- 
bar of bilingual students In New York^ Florida, Chioago^ and Washiniton \^tre lwg@ 
numbers of Puerto Rloans, Wejcican-Aintricans and Cubans reilde. Out of 121 ,897 itii^ 
denti in Texas community eQlltgas in 1971, 173S3 (14J%) were MesciMn-Amarlcifis, 

Yet, ftw ^w^year eolleges report any slgniflcarit progrtp In blllrtgusl/blaiJltural 
education* Homm Communis Colltge in f^ew York, Pirtia College In Arteona, Loi 
Angaies Comfnunlty College in Califomia, and El Pato Confirriunl^ College In TeMshav^ 
initated torne enraurafling failinf ual/bicultural programL Btrely a tiandfui of othef wh 
leges in California are also attempting ta teaeh In the native lan^age of a iliei^le ^gment 
of their population. Other CQlleges are offering ethnio ituditi coutos which Mnsitlie 
nninority students and majoriiy itudtnts to the background, himry, end culture ©f oul- 
turally diitinctive ethnic grotips, While ttiese efforts help, they art le^ than effective 
vwith students of limited Engl irfi spiakina experience. 

Although the need for bilfngiiat/my Itlcultural materials has been amply dcauviief ited 
atid, to a certain extent, recognlied, two-year colleges have not rr^^e coniiderabit 
progress tovvard this goiL The ArnariMn A^etatiori of Community end Junior Cclleies 
1972 A^mbly* a group of 100 community oolle^ leaders and rtpreientslives from in* 
diistry, emphasised the thrust tliat comnriunity and Junior oolltgei shoijld lake In pro- 
viding multlculttiral and biiinsual fduation, One of the priorities Identified lr% the 1973 
and 1974 A^mbiy report It the inorei^d tfforte which thB^oolligesmiist undertik^ 
In rtcogniiing linBiiistically different student in their ourrieulunri and in their waatilngi 
In TiKas and Calif ornie, legislation vi^as approved to provide initruotior In § student's 
donninant ienguage. House Bills HB and 146 wei^ Introduoed in the Tmm Leglilstura 
by Representitive Carlos Twren fronri Cofpus Christ! - and backed by the Qovarnprol 
T^Kas ^ providing for the training of bilingual teaohing pei^nntli for the connpariiition 
of ^eh personnel^ and for esttblishing bilingual curricula In areii vvhere a high percent 
age or number of bilingual oltUens reildt. Pinna College In Ariiona has InstltuMd tfie 
creation of a n)ulticultyrel/bil ingual ieerning environment as one of its main py rposei. 

Comn^unlty ool leges are caijght, as If by a vlie, bttween tvyo opposing pre^ures^ 
On the one hand, llnguistlcellv diitinctive students are enrolling In large numbefi. Theie 
students are attraclad to oomniunity colleges becaus© of the **promlse" thet th^sa €0l- 
legas by implication are assunied to nnake. With "open door" adrtiisslon pollci^, law 
or fret tuition, relative a^^ibillty, close proximity, and diveriif led programi whieh 
are ^ppo^ to be tailored lo the chireateristlcsof the local aommunity, these collogos 
offer attractive alternatives. IWlany con^munlty oolleges are alio actively recruiting rian^ 
traditional students. On the other hand, the number of trained billngual/blault&irat In- 
structors these collegei need Ismt a\#dildble. While other profe^ional fields ms^ have 
anovefiupply of trained personriiljtlie short supply of bllinaual/bieuliural initruotors 
reaches utattrophla dlminiitiwe proportions^ 
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In Cddifornli. th& pit^c^intagaDCMe^teai^Annerican ^udents ^nrolltcl In comrtiunity 
eclleflis In 19?3 v«s m$fiy^ Cenwrielv* Mejclean-Amt rican ptr»fiDf I in tt&m Calh 
tarnia initituti€}n& li cwly 3,3^. In Jtmm ind the ethar touthwemrn mm, discrepinoies 
sro 0Vin larger, H^mmU &m ihew Iniquities fail to IndlQate acaurately tlia drastic ^oit* 
ap af biliriiuftl ^ucationai pins}niMl. Jtjit baaause a pemn ii bilingyai does not mian 
h«(of ^e) can taacli bilingwilly^. VViphawtQ in mind that bHingual Ir^lviduals ha\fs 

atilll^als haMSbeddffiftl^niifotair^ed tfieir rigid curriailum airmd attfie ''avar^" 

Large mm%&fmm\H ill^atactfor profmienal personnel dtvelopment havt ignored 
tha bilingual penMinel trailing di^ndt* The large ^ms appropriate pvtr tht past %h 
ym^m for tM EducatlOTis Pni^lotm DMlopment Act, Title V^E, have not bmn to 
li«lp divdiopbilinaiiil tmoNlnapinainnel, Titio III fundi to '^^eiigth^n developing insti^ 
tutlo^ii- ' hw^ reached im inrttotbms^lh lafga nunnberi of lingyiitloiHv distinctive stu^ 

Ey^n the scarce funds ^lld«itacl for lha devel^mant of bllinguil taaoliers have either 
bmn loslia th^ proofs or ffill^ to provide even a limited impact. Senitor^ Cranston, 
K^nnady, arid TovMr taugMfor^aridi obtained, five percent of EPDA - TItIa i-D ftjnds 
as'*setaslito^'fijndNtM'trai«]|ng blliraguil teaerai^ in the 1973 Filial Year budget The^ 
funds did net ^latiany iipnlff«nt neiv progranrts. 

Tbeabov&"(n&fitic^nid isn^lliustrateto wnne extant tha magnitude cf theta^ for 
iny rwo^ye^f eellaga t^ IfnplDinent a blllriguaiybiaultural initruotlonal program. In order 
t^ iy£ca€d, El Pai^ Comn^iMil^ Coll«g# wid lets than a handful of other tvm^year col- 
laiis ''have liad to go ai It enn th«lr own," 



III. EL ffASO COMMUNITY 
COLLECE 

THj^NATUrei^PTHi INSTITUTION 



£1 Paso C^minunity Callege opened Its dcon to SOI students In the fall ^nnaiter, 
1071. Enrollment incnea^ mom than tm<fold in three yean to 9,4^rtudants In the 
falli 1973*74 A unique firlufQ ^ftNiooollage Is that the ethnic compoiltlon of Itirtu^ 
de^it fcody istnjiy raprasa^wtl^p^of tiie ethnic composition of itsoomnnunitY- Enrolh 
fnant forth^^rlni iaiTiiitev1976ls $5% MaKican^Amerloan,36% Caucasian, 7% Black, 
\% Metlva A^merloM; arid IHotNif^ ffurtNrmore, the Mltega, In Its toiirth ym of op^ 
er@tbn« Is enrolllna moa^e than ^^1% af the population within its distrlot Tills poroant^ 
agawmpirwf^or^bly wltNioirtiOf the *'bttfer** urban community QOllegas in Taxas^ 
thtJi piptlall^ Irtdlc^llng the <qI lega'i ^ffeetlveni^ in moving qMi^k ly to f^m a ccm^ 
rtiendeble pHip^rtl^n off |ti oinmnity papulation. 

11-3 
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In iddition to extarsivi programs in technicil-vQcational tducition, general educa' 
tiofi, transfer iducation, and continuing education and community larvicts^ the college 
has Initiated progrimsspeoifkally aimed to sen/a nontraditional students. Working in 
cooperation with grganliations such as NYC, Educaticnal Taltnt Search, Operation SER, 
Te5<8S Rehabilitatiofi Coinnii^ion^ Upward Bourid, Trinity QIC Coalition, Fither fiahm 
Cliric, ProJeGt BRAVO, locil health organ izations, ALIVI ANE, the El Paso Public Schcols, 
the IJniversity of Tescai at El Paso, and saveral veterans' organliatlons, the collegi pro- 
vides educational programs of Wo ytars or le^vvhich irt de^erately neadad within the 
commynity. Utilizing the **collige without walls^^ El Paso Community Col lege 

offers classes in hIghschTOls, community centers, hcuiing projects, technicahvocatlonal 
schools, and a nnain camRus. In fact, the college had no aafnpus its first year of opera- 
tion, Even today ^ more than 40% of the students ittand cla^s during the evening in the 
five teaching centers leasid from the public schools located throughput 1 1 Paso. 

Within a relatively short period of time and with scarce resources^ 11 Paso Commu- 
nity College has impletnented the following progranns for nontraditional ^udantsi 

■ A veterms a^sMmncB progrm to recruft md ccunsBf $duc&tionml/y da- 
priced vetBmnB; 

• 4 norm mtmUon progmm to suppl&rnBnt instfuctfon in thm cofJege Amo- 
ci§t0 DBgrw I^ursif9g program; 

■ A Sp&cfal Sbwc0^ progrsm to pny^itf^ ''pmr" ttitonmd counselors for 
lov^incorne, norf-trmditioital stiidentsj 

A Right to Rmd pngrarn to provi^ dmv&'Jopmental fBmd/ng; 

■ A Moody Foundation pngmfn to mstsbIM coinnjunicatiarts md rrmthe^ 
matics progr^rnrned Indfyidiisfii&d In^trvationel Jaboratorm; 

■ HeBd&tart sufiplefnmtBry tBacher tmiiing CQurws; 

■ An Upmrd Sound EduaationsI TsJent ^rch program for Vietnam Vm- 
erar^s; and 

■ An Afliad Hmfth recruitnjent and reterftion program to rmruit /ow-inaonia 
and mlnorJty stud&nts iff to allied hm/tff carmr fMds and to gim thafn entry- 
lav&lskiJIs and confidBncB n&c&sBary forcQmpfetJngthair intended progrmms 
of study. 

For example, Ft Bliss^ar army base of approxirnatelv 20,000 personneU Is located 
in El Paso. The college h«s qulGkly moved to serve military men by becoming a Service 
Men's Opportunity College, and this move will allow the college to more adequately serve 
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other adiilt non-miliuiry rssidents. The above-mtntionid programs piitiilly illustrate 
El Paso Community College's commitnnint to and progress in serving nontriditlenal stu- 
dents of El Pa^ in a comprahensiv© manner Perhaps somewhat a^pioally, theie pro- 
grams art inttgrated within the regular college □urrlculuni, 

Sinci Inception, El Paso Community College haspyrsjed a determined thrust 
in instnjctlonal improvamfnt Projre^ In this inrtitutiorial priority, however, has not 
been mde as rapidly or as inteniivrely as ttudents' ne^s dicl^te. The initruotlonal Im^ 
provement phase focuses oo the davelopmant of a compttency'baied^ learner-oriented 
model of ifistruotlQn In which facul^ development isementliL The El Paso Comniunity 
College faculty hai participiited in lifteen days of workdiops strewing ttia ^ftems ap- 
proach to instruction, indivWualized instruction, behavioral objectives, cultural aware- 
ne^, and bilingual education. Applicant who di^ilay^ an inclination to try out these 
approaches have been employed; many of tti^ faculty manribars are currently produc- 
ing indivldualiied nnalerlals on a limited basis. Furthermore, bMause of the rich ethnic 
QOmposltion of the El Paic Commiinity College community, a blllngual/bloultural ap- 
proach tc individualiiid instruction Is considered essentlaU 

The learnerH^riamed model being developed at El Pa^ Cammunity College as ap- 
pi iid to nDntraditional itudents Is based on Bloom's thesis that 96% of the students can 
reach a high mastery level of the subject matter being taught, provided a ^pportive learn 
ing environment is created which allo\vs for rtudent differences, Ratfier than provide 
**speciar' programs for special student, comprehensive maastjres are taken to allow stu- 
dents to become active partlclpaiits in helping each other and themselves. For example, 
l3W-income work-study students — many of whom In the past have not achieved high 
grades - are Employed ai student tutors and student coun^lors. These student are 
provided with continuing cultural awirene^, ^niitivlty, and self-programmed control 
training with the intention of developing tutors and counselors who can, in turn, be- 
come effective In helping their peers. I n this way, ttie program benefits tutors as well 
as tutees, and counselors as well as students being coun^lad. Students enrolled in de- 
yalDprrental studie$are al^ enrolled in unlvenlty parallel couf^ortechnical^vocational 
programs. Rattier than provide a few bilingual/bleu Itural courses, the emphasis Is to in- 
corporate the bl I ingual/bicu Itural element in most courw* This Is an attempt to adapt 
the institution to students, Instead of the students to the institution, 

SPECIFIC EXAMPLES 

The college has aohleved some degree of success in blllngual/bicultural programs 
which have had adequate funding. The two-year Associate Degree Nursing (ADN) pr^^ 
gram, supported partially by a ISIurie Retention Federal grant, has incorporated the 
fQllQwing elements of an indlvldijalized systems approach to instruction: 

■ L&arnmg moduhs utilhmg paper and p&ncH demlop&d pmck&g&s and 
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Behwiorai objectivm for Imrnmg moduhs; 



m AltmrnBtlvB )My$ of prB$enting m studBfits th& ssme concept md/cr in- 
fomnBtion; 

m Remfon of matemls t^sed on stuchnt fy&dback; 

■ Mmrials Bitowfng $tud&nts to achlevm obfectiyes at th&ir own or 
mtB;mnd 

■ Faaafty membBrs Mng frm to work wfth Btudenn on a onB-to-om 
basis or in $mall groups. 

Although a systems approsch to instruction illows for adaptations to indiyiduil 
dlMirencts, Instructors in the ADN prograrfi diagnosed early in the year that itudants 
were not trithusiastic about the indlvidualizad approach. Therefori^ the iDllowing re- 
m^ial steps ware taken ^ 

■ t^Btermk mre translated iHto Spanish (some of the tr^rtslmtfm ms donB 
by ADN students); 

i SDn?e t&chnical t©rms mm fmt /nmducBd in md mb^umtlif 

translated Into English; 

■ Small group counwUng mmicm w&tB initimd to d&tBrmlne snjd&nt anK- 
i&tfes; 

. Student Mors werB Bmployed to }mrk yyiW swdenu hmmg protlams in 
spmifio courses; 

I More advanced students mre request to work wfth Imm advanced f fu- 
denw; 

• Shf^rt lecturBS and/or disaj^ionB mre initiamd (sonm of 0i0$0 mrm mped 
for student r&mwh 9nd 

■ Suti&ct m&twr was brok^ fnto smsHer units, thus allomng mm evalua- 
tion and feedback, 

Another program utilizing a billngual/bicultyral approach in a hiflhly etfectiw mari' 
ner is thm Vetirans Upward Bound C VUS) program. This program ennolled unemployrt, 
Chioario. N^letnam veterans, preparing thenn vvith entry-level skills to pumue posts«ondary , 
tachnicaVvoaational or baccalaureate d^rae programs. About one thifd of tfie VUBmat' 
riculants did not Initially po^ a higti school diplonna and, consequtntlyr had to work 
to obtain thalr GED within a maxinnum period olfour months. 
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An indlviduilized, ^lf-pac^,^stems approach to instruGtion was utilized in this 
program. All four Instructors {one performed halMlriie ceunsilor duties) and the Pro- 
gram Dirtctor ^oke fjuent Spanish^ and util i^ed their Spanish to convert and explain 
materials. Sonrii of the mat#rials, not all, were available In either English or Spanish, al^ 
though rDora than half of the instruction took pla« In Engllih (I.e., exami ire taken in 
English). Sparilsh novels, nev^apers^ and oomio books were availablt and utilized by 
students. Cultural activities promoting the Mexican and Maxican-American culture were 
encQu raged. 

After one yaar of operation, ttie program senfad 459 students, mora than double 
the budgeted number oi Chicano Vittnam veterans. Over 90% of those trolling in the 
pre-collaga, ^ill davslopnnent phasa graduated afttr four irionths (^me of the VUi stij- 
dents, about dropped out btoauie they aMepted erfiployment, thus the drop<»ut 
rate was actually la^ than 6%). Slightiy more than two^thlrds of tfia VUi ^den% com- 
pitting this phase were purging higher eduoational programs at SPCC, Fm the GED phasi, 
omr 93% of ih^ VUB mdmts con^let^ tk€lr GED wftfcto the sUoMd four^nwnth 
iad. Only one student dropp^ out without pawng his QED exam. Most VUB students 
unable to pass GED exams within the fournnonth period continuad ttieir effort and 
iventually earned it! 

Two other EPCC programs In which mudents davalopad skills In both English and 
Spanish were the SER Biltnguil ^retarial Program and the SER Junior Ejceoutiw Wan- 
agernant Program. Both English and Spanish were utilized to teach saleable skills to un- 
employad, low-income^ MeKican^Annerican men and women. More than half of the par- 
ticipants were femala heads of hou^holds (generally with children^ In th^ two one^ 
year programs, the drop-out rate was, again, le^ than 5%, Furthermore, all of the 34 
^udents graduating from the two programs had jobs before graduating. 

These limited but significant successes encouraga the El Paso Communitv College 
faculty and administration lo pursue the ^pe of program descrlbad In subsequent para- 
graphs, 

PBFINiTiON OF Bi UNaUAWBIgULTLI^ AL EPUaATION 

According to thi definition of bilingual/bicultural education proposed by Candido 
de Ueon^ Pr^ident of Hoitos Community College in New York, and Rafael Cortada, Presi- 
dent of Netrcpolitan Community College in Minnesota, a bilingual/bicultural program in- 
eludes: (1 ) theusa of Spanish to continue learning; (2) an intenilve prograiti of English; 
(3) Spanish as a ^ond language; and (4) the bicultural componint integrating all of the 
other factors. The following Is derlvid from Cortada and de Laon'e model of bilingual/ 
bicultural eduoation, 

/. TJii ust of Spmi$h to eontlnm Immif^. This means that some oour^s 
and programs would be taught using Spanish and English limultanMuslv 
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and in fairly equal dosai; Gther coursts and programs would be tiught 
mostly or cQnipletely In Spanish at the beginning while graduilly bring- 
ing in more English is the students develop in thtir secend language. An 
exannple of the formar would be Graph A; an axannple of the latter would 
be Graph B. 
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This would be rior*^ applicible to rtudents with greater f Suency in Spanish 
than English^ 

An intemm progmm in English. While the student is wrDlled in college 
programs (technical or aoademic) taught in both linguages^ he would alio 
be participating In Intensive Irgllsh courts which stress reading, writing, 
and speaking vy^ila relating much of tfie eourse content to the ^udents' 
intended mrmt goal. To sonia extent. El Pa^ Community College is aN 
ready innpiemerting this concept with Its individualiEed freshman Englitfi 
program. ThI? tffDrt would benefit all students, but would be particularly 
useful to ^uden^ whose primary language is not English. 

Spanish m a second tangim^- Students who have not begun their lives 
speaking Spanish but who are interested in the language will be started 
off in pridomirafitly liiglirfi courts, or classes where Enallsh Is the pri- 
mary mediuni ©f instruction. A graphic de^ription of this is as follows: 



Bf iph A 




TTte bimltuml €ompmmni imegtsiing at! of the other efforts. The bleu h 
tural comporiiiit of a billnguil effort would create a situation which would 
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allow ill students to experience the differences and similarities in cultures* 
While instruction would include materials from both cultures, much of 
the bicultural thru^ would be impiemented outside the cla^room vm a 
inarfiahi orchettri, a teatro^ a rondilla, ^eikei^, visitations^ student aotivi- 
tiei, and studant-f acuity exchanges. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Students* pjewpoini 

m £iegitostic .Moie Conterit instruction is offered only (or milnly) in the 
dominant language, either Spanitfi or Engli^. Intensive study is under- 
taken in Englitfi^as-a^^cond-language or Spani^^a^a-^ond-language. 
Fluency and literacy In both languages is not emphastted* In fact, it may 
be nece^ry to offer rernedial studies in the native language in cases where 
reading and writing ^llls ire not on a level with oral skiils. ^n eminent 
of each student's llteraoy and fluency in both languages is vital it this 
stage. 

■ Developmenfai nose. Listening and peaking skiils in the lecond language 
^ith ionrie limited reading and writing are wught here. While instruction 
continues in the dominant language, rontent courses in the second larh 
guage ^ould be audited or taken. At this point, ftudenti ^ould begin 
CDnsidering a decision to continue their programs In tfie Engli^ track pri^ 
marily, with Spaniel secondarily, or vice-versa. 

a intirmedtate nas€. Cultural studies and social salan^ cour^ ire pursued 
in the dominant language of the culture, be it ingli^h or Spinish. A stu- 
dint may also choose to take some odier studies in the second language, 

■ BUit^iisijBiculiural time. At this stage, the student should be able to 
function comfortably in either language or culture In a ^clal and profes- 
sional sense. He ^ould be able to demon^rate language conripitence and 
cultural sensitivity at a level where he can perform in either Spanish or 
English curriculum. 

It should be noted that the rtudant may enter at the diagnortic phase, developmental 
phise, or intermedlite pha^ and, hopefully, ^ould be able to proceed as fa^ and as far 
as his energias, ability, and interest allow. In no way ^all the student be forced or coerced 
into any one of the four phases. The student should have many more options. 
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AN OFIBATIONAL DEFINITION QP^ PlUNQLJAL/BiCUUTlJRAL EDUCATION 



While the ibova-describtd difinition of bllhguil/blcultural education establishes 
somi paraniaters and lats long-range goali, it hasbtcomenecesary todivelop in opera- 
tional framawork. The El Paso Commuri!^ Collide rtiff his developed inrtitutional goils 
to provide further direction for inttructional programs, Sorne of the propo^ goals re- 
lating to bilingual/iTiulticultural eduaation are: 

• To provfdB an environment \^kh promom aymr&nBis^ mrf^itrnt/ and §p^ 
prmiation of our multiculwnf community; 

m To provide parsIM QOur$a$ m Spanish and to mrtCQoraffe the mb of^n- 
ish ianguage In instruction whenever needed and ^siblB; 

m To aoopemte wth groups in prormoting cuitural and recrBatlonml mctivitiBs; 

m To provide varying modes of imtruction tmt suited m tfiB aKperimncas 
being prcviM and to the needs md sMIfties of Indiyldual studann; and 

m To provide opportunities for the developrn&nt ofbt/ingual capaMitfes 
of fmulty, $^ff end studenu. 

With the exception of the «ond qp%\ listed ibova* all goals haw been officially ap- 
proved. The mooni goal has been approve by the Joint Senate Executive Cominittee 
and will be presented for general Joint Senate consWaration in the fall sarrietter, 1976, 

Th^se goals have b^n refined into mea^rable ob]ectlyas for tta El Pa^ Connmii^ 
nity Collie 1875-76 academic year. The objtctivei are pacified on tht left-hand mV 
umn with the metsuriment on the right-hand column olExMblt . 

Whil^ resouroes, procedures, and activities with benchmarks are an integral pait of 
the mod^l, these are too lengthy to pi^^nt here. What is significant is that the object^ 
Ives be OMtlinad specifically enough m that proper evaluations of progress can ba rnade. 
The flr$t significant steps of a long Journey have already been initiated at El Pa^ Com- 
munity College, 
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OBJEOTiViS 

L To provide a balance of curses in the 
deyetoprfmnt of Engll^ and Spenlih 
language* 

2, To Improve offtrings so that ptrsoni 
with limitad English speaking, reading, 
and writing skills can improve. 



3. To provide regular coursa offerings 
for credit taught in Spanish, 

< To provide opportunltlti for itudints 
to liarn In elthir their native or their 
dornlnant language^ 

5. To include multioultural nf^ateriaU In 
cour^ offerlngi. 

To include multioulturalf tKtraourrlcy- 
lar activities on behalf @f the ullage. 

L To refine the college's bilingual/blcuU 
tural approach. 



MEASilRiMlliT 

Fou r Spar iili gramma r antf compoiltlori curi- 
as will be lyst^matizgd so that ^urie object^ 
ivis will be clearlv ipaolf lad and esdt skills de> 
fined by June 30, 1 97ft 

Three Engllsh-ai-a'Se^nci-Langyage curses 
will be in^orporitid Into the curriculum and 
lyMrnitl^id §o that ^urie ob}#ctlvas will 
baaiearly specified indejcit level skills defined 
byMayhl97e 

SIsc non^languagi developnrient courses will be 
taught in Spanish by January 20, 1978, 

10% of the aeursei will be taught uiing 
both Engiisb and Spani^ by June 30, 1976. 



80% of the juries %vlit have Chi^no, Black, 
and Indian etilturallv relevant materiali by 
June 30, 1978. 

50% of th€ nudent e^tra ela^ activities Wfill 
be multlsLiltural (ongoing). 

A paper fseuiing on the inttitutional ^mmit 
HfienttQbilingLiil/bi^ltural ^ucatlon will be 
develoj^ by January 1, 1976. 
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One of the most nvoMhrnry new ecncppts in educational development during the 
last five years hasbe€ri bilingual/bioulturii education. The nationwide programs has/e 
begun in siViral areas of thecountiv, particularly In New York, Florida, and the^uth* 
west. 

The development of pernianerit, ongoing progriftis In which our educational inttl- 
tutions teach our youth, regirdli^ of their race or color, more than one language and 
more than one cultural lifestyle will be the key In alirriinating prejudices and In helping 
people undarrtand rather than fear cultural differences. Hopefully, bilingual/bicultiiral 
education will be a major factor in the ^aiil vtfelhbemg of America, This paper will de^ 
fine bilingual education and provide supporting rationale for its existence. It will also 
provide an oven^iew of the ^ope and goals of the bilingual/blaultural educitional move- 
ment 

For the youth of America, bilingual/bbultural education must be a lifatima process 
not limited to elementary and teoondary aduoational levels. The billngual/bicultural 
individual must be considered an a^t to any Qommunity. Being bilingual is not a hancli- 
cap, but a gift to be shared. Mare awarene^ of these issues, however, is meanlngle^ un- 
le^ basic changes begin to take place in the eduoational e^ablishment and wme basic 
attitudes begin to change in society at large, The educational eitablishment and our lo^ 
ciety must become convinced that being bilingual and blGUltural is a basic right of eyery 
educated person In Amerioa 

As m enter the third century in the proud hirtory of the United States, our adu^ 
cational institutions must begin to consolidate tho^ gains that have been made during 
the last five years In the divelopment of bilingual education, and to design strategiei for 
action that will help to achieve the goal of this educational endeavor. 

This goal can be stated as follows: By J990, all of our schoob located whert thm 
is a piuraUty oflanm^^ mi eultumi dlffereMes, will be completely immersed in bilingual J 
bicultural programs. These progranns will provide the opportunity for all students to be^ 
come culturally cogniiant in two or nnore cultures. They will also develop comrnunica'^ 
tion competency in the student'i mother tongue and another language^ including those 
students whose native language is ingllrti. This total immersion must involve all of 
our schools at all levels of education, 



If this goal is achievid, it is passible that by the year 2000 the only culturally dis- 
advantaged and llnguiftically handicipped pirsons will be those who have not had a 
bilingual/bicultural educational experience ^ and those Individuals will be well on their 
way to extinction. Progress toward this goal can be defined in five, more specific sub- 
goals: 

1 * TNera must be a general recognition by our society at large and by our national 
leaders in particular, that the bilingually billed and the biculturally cognizant 
individual is, and will continue to be, and indi^ensable reiource which Amerl^ 
m must develop, 

2« There must be an acceptance of bilingualism and biculturalism as purposeful en- 
deavors, Indeed as moral re^onslbilities of education, by the educational estab- 
I ishnnents everywhere in the United Stat^ at all levels of education. 

3. Everv taachar-training institution must begin a concerted effort to train bilingual/ 
bioultural educators to form the b^kbone for ^cce^ul programs. 

4. Our educational institutions mutt develop programs that will provide meaning- 
ful progressions in bilingual/bicultural instruction through all levels of the cdu- 
Citional sy^em. 

Along with ail this, provisions must be made for the development of new books, 
curriculum plans, audio-visual aids, testing materials, and all other tools that 
will be needed to make the programs effective. 

Thise goals have wide-ranging implications becau^ of the undeniable impact they 
will have on the future of the nation. There are, perhaps, some educators who feel In-^ 
cliried to let someone else take the re^onsibility for achieving these goals. This might 
be trje because the prospect of succe^ seems remote^ and perhaps because there is a 
lack pf conviction as to the need for these programs, but tveryont can benefit by con- 
sidering a concept which the Aztec Indians believed: that evtrything a person does in 
his lifetime affects the life of another. What we don't do might also affect another per^ 
son ■$ life at some time. If we agree to this, then each of ui has a responsibility, to take 
action in order to make these programs succeed. 

in the last ten years, while the educational world relentleisly carried on the business 
of educating the youth of America, many special interest groups have focused on bilin- 
gual eduoationi Bilingualism and biculturalism have been the main concern among Chi^ 
canos and other Spanish-English-speaking groups that share common problems and ex^ 
perieriQes. Through the^ eKperlencei, they have gained an uniderstanding and Iniight 
to mmm the great potential of these educational programs, Th^se groups, actinQ at 
strong advocates, have made an impact on the academic world, which has create a 
national awarene^ that much of the human resource potential of Spanish-speaking bi- 
llntuals In this country Is going to waste, a fact that the Spanish-speaking leadtrs have 
known about for sonne time. 
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These advocatei could be an annoying ''cricket" that has managed to get into the 
house late at night and the educational establishment could be compared to the man of 
the house trying to sleep. The ''cricket'' has begun keeping the establishment awake to 
the edueiitional needs of the bilingual/bicultural child, and must now create the aware- 
ness that the value of bilingualism is not as a remedial program, but as an es^ntlal part 
of the total education of every child. The establishment must be convinced that a child 
moving through the educational system without becoming cognizant In more than one 
culture and without acquiring competency in more than one language Is only half-edu- 
catad. The national attitude of all educators must move toward a recognition of the 
importance of creating a society where monollngualism and monoculturalism is totally 
unacceptabio* 

On October 9, 1973, New Mexico's Senator, Joseph M. Montoyi, addressed the 
United States Senate to support new amendments to the existing Bilingual Education 
Legislation. The following excerpts from hts addre^ will help put our current position 
in perspective. Senator Montoya stated that the purpoia of the Bilingual Education 
Act was to: 

, , , create edueatlonal progrdms wtilch would pfovidg our children with a new Wiy of 
learning two languiges at once, and making thim truly billnguaL We wanted to ket p 
those children in school and to teach them enough so that they could be produotive and 
partiaipatlng members of our society. . . The money we provided for that extra eduoa- 
tlonal effort , . . would be an inveitment in the future wethbeing of thli nation. 

Senator Montoya then made some assessments which are summarized herei . 

■ W& only reBched two percent of the youn^ters needing bilingual educe^ 
tion, even tn our most successM year^ beaeu^ )w did notheve the teach* 
Ing tools to do the fob end did not have the teachers ready. 

■ In the last fyw years educators ham made great strides. They now know 
that exclusion from the cultural heritage and history of language and 
community can be so destructive to the self-confidence of the student 
that he gradually loses the ability to learn. Educators know ^at yye can 
change that 

m The most serious discovery we have made is that we do not have the 
teachers, or even the wacher-tralning prognms, to handle the problem 
nationwide. 

■ The junior and community colleges where most of these students go to 
school, if they stay in school, are not equipped to ^ach bilingually or 
to provide teacher-training programs which could incream the number 
of teachen. 



• A surv&y by our own On Charles Uyba of California State Unl^mity, 
Los Angeles, shomd in the area surveyod, the need for 35, 1 17 bilingual 
teachers, but only 9,448 teachers qualified, Colleges in d)e area yyere 
only preparing 2,000 bilingual teaahers, 

■ The same survey showed that in the^ schools in ^ich bilingual programs 
mre in oparation, almost one-ffilrd of the teachers y^o were trying to 
teach a bilingual program were not bilingual themmlves. Language de- 
veloprmnt ethnic hfstory studies, and new methods of teaching are all 
high on the list of both pre-mryice and in-mrvice training requirements 
mentioned by administrators in diese programs; the programs to provide 
that training do not yet exist in efficient amounts to fill die need. 

The Sanator's eomments paint a rather grim piature of thi situation, but he does 
havi a signif ioant message. First, we must remember that he made his comments on the 
floor of the United States Senate and that the co^^onsors of the legislation which he was 
supporting were Senator Alan Crinston, (D) California, and Senator Edward Kennedy, (D) 
Massachusetts. In ^Ite of the somewhat discouraging report, the ^ope of the problem 
and the importanGe of achieving a mwB^ul solution is reaching our national lexers* It 
is people like these, in positions of leadership In government and in all ejects of society, 
who need to be convinced of the value and importance of the bilingual education effort. 
They will be the major fadtors in the programs' succe^. 

An even more important point In the Senator's ^eech is that without materials, 
curricula, and trained teachers, the bilingual/bicultural programs needed will never 
come into existence. This is why genuinely concerned educators are needed: to 
make sure that these nece^ry elementi are developed. The establishment Is now to 
begin making resources available for this purpo^. The legislation recently pamd in Con- 
gre^ Is one example of this. The national foundations should also be ready to fund 
model projects. In some areas of the United States the busine^ estebll^ment has begun 
making overtures in this direction, e^iecialiy where Affirmative Action laws have bean 
enforced. Many educational institutions are ready to embark on projects and merit 
strong support. 

Today there are more than 10 million Spanish-speaking citizens In this country. By 
1980 there will be more than 16 million. Every bilingual/bicultural Spanish-speaking 
graduate will be an agent for a clo^r relationship among countries of the western hemh 
sphere, and for the realization of a society where human diversity is promoted and not 
destroyed. If billngualism and biculturalism mj^eed, It will mean a new reject for the 
Spanish-speaking at a level that does not exists 

In the last few years, ELAC has introduced bilingual/bicultural education through 
the Strengthening Development Institutions Project USTED (United Students and Teach- 
ers for Eduoitional Divelopment), which was funded in 1968 as a Basic Title III program. 
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Project USTED introduced the Chicano Home Auto Tutorial (CHAT) program 
which consisted of classroom activities aceompaniid by outlines of matariils translated 
into Spanish. These materials were produced on tape cassettes that could be checked 
out of the library like a book along with a playback recorder. Many of these cassettes 
have vocabulary lists in Spanish and English, and students using this system for an en^ 
tire course can get credit for Spanish conversation courses by eKaminations certified 
by the Foreign Language Department. Although the bilingual aspects of USTED are 
minimal, the program did serve as a foundation for bHingual/bicultural education. 

The advent of AIDP (Advanced Institutional Development Program), the advanced 
Title III program, saw the ettablishment of a college-^wide Billngual/Blcultural Education 
Committee whose responsibility It is to stimulate progrim development on campus. The 
Committee's accomplishments include the use of bilingual aides during registration, the 
publishing of the student handbook in Spanish, and a policy on bilingual/bicultural edu- 
cation for East Los Angeles College. 

The most significant outcome of this Committee's activities has been to develop 
two courses in the Family and Consumer Studio Department, designed through a fac^ 
ulty grant sponsored by the Bilingual/Biculturaf Committee and funded by AIDP. The 
college also applied for and received a grant from the Federal Government under Title 
VIL 

The Title VII program is a three^pronged approach at implementing a bilingual 
teacher-training program. The first approach is the development of a curriculum lead- 
ing to an Associate of Arts Degree, and an Iducational Associate Certif Icite that auth- 
orizes a graduate to work as a teacher's aide (with a bilingual/cro^-cultural speGialtyli 
This curriculum is transferable to three universities: California State University, Los 
Angeles; California State University, Northridge; and California State University, Fuller- 
ton. This program can also lead to a Bachelor of Arts Degree with a Bilingual/Cross^ 
cultural Education major and, with an ^dittonal year, to a California Teaching Creden- 
tiaL 

East Los Angeles College is the first two-year inrtitution of higher education In 
California to be certified for teacher-training. The second component involves coor- 
dinating students enrolled in the teacher-training program. This involves coun^ling stu- 
dents to help plan their program and monitoring their attendance in order to certify 
their eligibility for monthly stipends from their local educational agency. 

The third part of the Title VI I program is an individualized staff development pro- 
gram designed to teach the bilingual instructors in the teacher-training program how to 
use bilingual techniques and materials. The end result of this component will be to 
develop a cadre of instructors who can teach bllingually in every department which of- 
fers courses to bilingual teacher-trainees. This will be accomplished by training Instructors 
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each semester, until forty bilingual instructors have been trained for East Los Angeles 
College. The capacity of the college to deliver instructors bilingually will then be a 
reality. 
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